Perspectives 

by Lawrence Newman 


There has been much discussion and many articles 
written on the use or misuse of labels in relation to 
categorizing the handicaps of children. Thus, instead of a 
child being labeled aphasic, we are told to use the term 
“language delayed.” The labels such as “mentally 
retarded,” “cerebral dysfunction,” “brain injured” are a 
no-no. Considered appropriate or acceptable are such 
terms as “developmentally disabled” or “learning 
disabled.” Since I am not an expert on these handicap 
categories, I am not going to argue the rightness or 
wrongness of these labels. 

My area of concern is the trend toward refining 
categorical programming and then placing the deaf 
under the classification label of “Communicatively 
Handicapped.” It is understandable when professionals, 
parents, and others want to avoid labels that have 
negative connotations or are “psychologically damaging.” 
However, a point is reached when threatening or explicit 
labels are replaced by ones that are confusing, vague, or 
too general. This results in inappropriate services and 
educational misplacement with harmful effects on the 
children involved. 

Take the category in question, the “Communicatively 
Handicapped” where deaf children are placed under the 
reasoning that children should be served and placed on 
the basis of educational needs, not labels. It seems logical 
enough until we ask who are the children placed under 
this categorical umbrella. They are children with speech 
disorders of one type or another, children with language 
development problems, those who are considered hard of 
hearing yet function adequately in public schools with 
some support, and the profoundly deaf. For deaf children 
this has serious consequences in many ways. 

There may be different reasons why children do not 
talk. Contributing factors might be deafness, severe 
psychological or mental disability, or an unidentified 
cause. Some of the children may have academic 
disabilities and others may have developmental 
disabilities or both. It is an oversimplified approach to 
deal with these children from merely an instructional 
point of view. 

A local school district, in order to be in compliance 
with state and federal laws must, with some exceptions, 
serve all handicapped children. Since deafness is a low 
incidence handicap (7.5 per 10,000), deaf children are, if 
the numbers are large enough, placed in a class with those 
who come under the category of “Communicatively 
Handicapped.” If the numbers are not large enough, then 
they come under the broader classification of Special 
Education. They thus can be in classes with children who 


have a range of handicaps from the orthopedic to those 
with learning disabilities. Needless, to say the 
educational needs of each handicap vary widely. 

Deafness gives rise- to a serious learning disability, 
and we who have spent a lifetime in this field are fully 
aware that even those who are trained extensively to 
teach and work with the deaf still have a long way to go to 
develop a smidgeon of understanding of the complex 
psychological, social, and educational problems related to 
deafness. 

What makes the whole situation not only complicated 
but frustrating is that when one talks about local school 
districts, one is talking about the people in the district’s 
central office, i.e., the superintendent, the director of 
special education, the site principal, and the resource 
specialist. What this means is that these people are 
presumed to be knowledgeable about all handicaps, and 
therefore can allocate funds and resources wisely. In 
reality, this means to keep costs low and to do this they 
need to approach or treat different handicaps in general 
terms. 

Thus, under the aegis of “Communicatively 
Handicapped,” it is much cheaper to have classes of deaf, 
hard of hearing, and those with speech .and language 
problems lumped together under one teacher and an aide 
rather than a teacher and an aide for each specific 
handicap. 

For a deaf child’s overall developmental process to 
take place, this child needs a number of peer and adult 
interactions, a variety of social and extra-curricular 
activities in a communicatively meaningful setting. 

This is not going to occur when the communication 
approach, the teaching strategies, the ability to receive 
stimuli and respond, and the social and emotional needs of 
various types of handicaps are not recognized as having 
significant differences. 

Unfortunately, those who are far removed from the 
reality of deafness, yet have taken upon themselves to 
classify and place the deaf under the communicatively 
handicapped category, have committed a disservice to the 
social, emotional, and educational well-being of deaf 
children. 

The “special” in Special Education should be 
emphasized where deaf students are concerned. They 
have special needs unlike any other handicap and this 
statement is not made in a way to belittle other handicaps. 

It is made because deafness is not as visible as blindness 
or being wheel-chair bound with the result that the 
severity of this handicap in terms of communication, 
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social, language, and emotional development is not 
realized. 

If rules and regulations and certain explanatory 
details are required before grocery cans can be labeled, at 
least, one would think, the same strictness and care 
should be taken where human beings are concerned. 

National Caiptioning Institute, Inc. 
Presents First “Captioning TV” to 
the National Association of the Deaf 

“Foresight, technology and dedication have brought 
us here today,” said Frank B. Sullivan, a member of the 
Board of Directors of the National Captioning Institute 
(NCI), in presenting the world’s first integrated closed- 
captioning television set to the National Association of the 
Deaf (NAD). Sullivan made the presentation at NAD’s 
Centennial Convention in Cincinnati bh Wednesday, July 
2. Several thousand hearing impaired men and women 
attended the week-long convention which /was 
highlighted by the presentatioifecorei'nony. 

The 19-inch “TeleCaption” color TV, sold exclusively 
by Sears, Roebuck & Co. and thel first to come off the 
company’s production line, contains built-in decoding 
circuitry which allows printed captions, or subtitles, of 
.television dialog to appear on the screen for hearing 
impaired viewers. The National Captioning Institute 
affixes captions to shows for ABC, NBC and PBS 
television. 

The occasion for the presentation was a ceremony 
honoring the late Frederick Schreiber, past executive 
director of the NAD and long-time champion of closed 
captioning. In a room jammed to capacity, members 
heard (via sign language) tributes to Schreiber and his 
foresighted thinking. 

Frank Sullivan, Grand President of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf, a Chicago-based fraternal 
insurance organization, made the presentation on behalf 
of NCI. He was introduced by Doris Caldwell, Special 
Assistant to NCI President John Ball. 

Sullivan said, “In past years television mwc v 
brought us pictures and frustrating silence. The only 
time comprehension became possible was for sporting 
events or subtitled foreign flim's.Thanks in large part to 
the zeal of the late Fred Schreiber in his role as executive 
director of the NAD, we now may enjoy the same 
educational and entertainment opportunities as the 
averge television viewer.” 

The 1 captioning television set, with its memorial 
plague, was accepted on behalf of the NAD by A1 
Pimentel, the curr ent executive director, and will be. 


displayed in the reception area of Halex House, the NAD 
headquarters in Silver Spring, Maryland. 

The new TeleCaption sets are now available through 
Sears catolog sales and some retail stores. A TeleCaption 
adapter unit, fvhich attaches to any TV set arid allows it to 
display captions, also is available through Sears catalog 
sales. 

The participating broadcasters are currently 
televising 19 hours of closcd-captioned programming 
each week, and television advertisers have begun to have 
NCI close caption additional programs pd commercials. 


The Demonstration School 

In .the spring of 1980 tfie Administrative 
Management . Team atiJSDR began meeting regularly to 
assess the current status and future of the school in terms 
of recent legislation and changes in the school population. 
The stated objective of'tbc meetings was: To establish a 
global picture of the current -population, staffing, and 
functioning levels of students to be used as a basis for 
organizing the staff and developing appropriate 
educational programs for the future. 

Data was collected and reviewed and by the end of the 
1979-80 school year it became apparent that the school 
would greatly benefit from an organizational change. 
This change would result in the merger of the 
Elementary School and the Junior High School into one 
school. The new school is called Demonstration School. 

The decision to merge the two schools was based on 
several factors. First, there has been a decline in the 
elementary age students at CSDR for= the past several 
years. This in turn is due to the decline in the birth rate,, 
the virtual elimination of such causes of deafness as 
maternal rubella and meningitis, and an increase in local 
school programs serving the deaf. It has also become the 
policy of the State of California in recent years that 
elementary age children be served by the local school 
program when possible. 

A second reason for the merger was to make better 
use of supervisory staff by changing roles and 
responsibilities in a manner that would bring greater 
benefit to staff and students. The new school is staffed by 
an administrative principal and a program principal, 
This organization provides for better monitoring of 
programs in the classroom and better coordination of 
staff development. 

, The merger o! the two schools also provides for better 
articulation of the K-8 program. This is of prime 
importance with the introduction of developmental 
theory as the basis of the curriculum. 
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The new Demonstration School will serve children 
from age 5% to approximately 14%. There are 166 
children currently enrolled with additional children 
being processed through the preadmission procedure. In 
addition to the two prinicpals, the Demonstration School 
has a staff of 26 teachers and 4 teaching assistants. The 
staff includes one full time and two halftime Oral/ Aural 
Skills specialists and a Rhythm Resource teacher. The 
school has three divisions: Primary, Intermediate and 
Junior. 

The name Demonstration School was selected on the 
basis of CSDR’s continuing role of leadership in the 
education of the deaf and on the basis of new programs 
and projects being inaugurated. A language lab is being 
established for the development of oral/aural skills in 
conjunction with language. An experientially based math 
lab called “Team Village” is being established for the 
younger children and an enrichment math lab has been 
established for the older students. The Demonstration 
School will continue to participate in Project Video 
Language and will play a part in the Interactive 
Videodisc Project. This year the Demonstration School 
students will write and produce a television news 
program separate from that done by the High School 
students. And this year, the Demonstration School will 
begin to implement the experientially based 
developmental curriculum. 

The concept of a Demonstration School is an exciting 
one and relates significantly to the state school’s role as a 
learning resource center. 

The Quiet Champion 

Washington, D.C. — “The Quiet Champion,” a 
documentary program for public television, is finally 
ready to be shown by the majority of educational 
television stations around the country. It is a lyrically 
beautiful film about sports, a story of the World Games 
for the Deaf. But more especially it is the true story of Dan 
Fitzpatrick, deaf, independent, and determined to win. 

“The Quiet Champion” reveals not only . Dan’s 
physical strength (6’3”, 255-pound shotputter and discus 
thrower), but also the inner strength which allows him to 
reach “toward something grand.” Filmed at the XHIth 
World Games in Romania, at Gallaudet College where 
Dan was a history major and football star with “the 
possibilities to be an excellent pro,” at home on the farm in 
central Illinois, and at the training camp in North 
Carolina, “The Quiet Champion” documents the hard 
work that goes into achievement and conveys the 
excitement of competition. 

The film is a production of the Office of Educational 
Technology, Gallaudet College. It is being distributed to 
public television stations by the Eastern Educational 
Television Network. “The Quiet Champion” carries open 
captions. Letters to program managers at local public 
television stations would help ensure that the film is 
shown on TV. 


Title IV-C Videodisc Project 

The California School for the Deaf, Riverside is the 
recipient of a Title IV-C grant entitled: “Language 
Development in Deaf Children Using Interactive 
Videodisc.” Dr. Lennan, Project Director, was awarded 
this grant in July, with a potential of two to four years of 
funding. This project’s goal is to teach language to deaf 
children through a new and exciting television product— 
the videodisc. 

A videodisc is a 12” reflective record which is played 
on a videodisc player. The videodisc player produces full- 
color television and two channels of audio. It is capable of 
a wide range of control functions (play, still frame, sldw- 
motion) and permits rapid access to any one of the 54,000 
video frames on the disc. 

Project staff, Rod Brawley and Barbara Peterson, 
will produce several video tapes on various language 
concepts in our CSDR TV studio. These tapes will be 
transformed into a video disc by DiscoVision Studios in 
Costa Mesa, California. The complete system produced 
(videodisc player interfaced to Apple II computer) will 
allow hearing impaired students at CSDR to- progress 
through an individualized, branching, interactive, and 
very visual language program. The child’s progress 
through the program will be monitored by the computer. 

Several items of new equipment will' be added to and 
enhance the production capabilities of CSDR’s TV studio. 
They include: a color studio camera, a new character 
generator, and a production switcher with internal 
chroma key. This equipment will remain at CSDR upon 
termination of grant funding and will greatly expand 
production capabilities for all future instructional 
programs produced on our campus. 



Barbara Peterson and Rod Brawley are the Instructional - 
Designers for the ESEA Title IV-C Interactive Videodisc 
Project. 
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Question Asking Skill Development 

by Don Campbell 

Probably no one will disagree that teachers of the 
deaf spend as much or more time asking questions as 
using any other kind of verbal or manual utterance. They 
use them to give directions, manage classroom activity, 
correct poor behavior, create learning situations, initiate 
instruction, and most of all to evaluate learning. The most 
disappointing thing about questioning, however, is that 
questions are seldom used to stimulate thinking. Most of 
the questions asked of deaf students in programs across 
the nation are narrow, requiring specific responses which 
are based upon factual recall and can be easily judged by 
the teacher to be correct or incorrect. 

Although teachers may have every good intention to 
stimulate their students to think, critical thinking is 
usually the least common outcome of their questioning. 
This happens even though the teacher may consider 
thinking ability to be one of the most important goals of 
the educational process. 

Although a teacher may be energetic in his or her 
questioning, the unintentional confinement to narrow 
questions may unwittingly contribute to the deaf 
student’s inability to critically think his way through 
relatively routine problems. 

Beginning in October, 1980, a group of thirty 
interested CSDR teachers will begin monthly training 
sessions, funded through ESEA Title I, which will be 
designed to help them become more aware of kinds of 
questions used to meet various goals in the teaching- 
learning process, and to develop expanded . question 
asking abilities. 

To present the workshop series, Mrs. Sally Mentor, 
Curriculum Coordinator in the Rowland Heights School 
District, has been retained on a consulting basis. She is a 
specialist in question asking skill development and we 
feel especially privileged to have her with us. 

It is anticipated that by the end of the school year the 
processes of good questioning will have a solid foot-hold in 
our school and will make significant and purposeful 
contributions to our developmental and cognitive based 
curriculum. 


Free 

All hearing impaired persons (or parents 
in the name of their children) may request the 
free “National Center for Law and the Deaf 
Newsletter.” Write to the center at Kendall 
Green Station, 7th Street and Florida Ave- 
nue, N.E., Washington, D.C. 20002. 


International Symbol on 
Deafness Accepted 



The National Association of the Deaf has announced 
acceptance and approval by the World Federation of the 
Deaf of an emblem which will symbolize deafness. Work 
was begun more than three years ago on this logo which 
closely approximates the international access symbol in 
design, color and size — the symbol is blue and white. 
Approval has been given by the more than 75 nations 
which comprise the World Federation of the Deaf. The 
WFD with headquarters in Rome, Italy, is affiliated with 
and sanctioned by the United Nations. 

In releasing the new symbol by agreement with and 
authority of the WFD, the National Association of the 
Deaf points out that there are in excess of 14 million 
Americans with impaired hearing, over 2 million of 
whom are profoundly deaf. Accurate figures for world 
populations are difficult to obtain — especially in view of 
the fact that it is not possible to readily perceive the 
disability or the problems in daily living experienced by 
those who are unable to hear. Best estimates place the 
world figure at close to 100 million hearing impaired. 

it is expected that guidelines for the use of the new 
emblem will be developed in the near future. Many uses of 
this identifying logo come readily to mind. One of the 
most important may be the impact on the general public 
knowledge about deafness which should result in 
improved employment opportunities. 

Additional information may be obtained directly 
from the National Association of the Deaf, 814 Thayer 
Avenue, Silver Spring, MD 20910. Telephone (301) 5 t 87~ 
1788 Voice or TTY. 



The PTCA and Its Goals 

Throughout its existance the PTCA has always been 
a supportive, non-prof it association of CSDR— supportive 
monetarily and supportive by means of taking direct 
action on issues that would either help or hinder the 
productive growth of CSDR. 

Until a few years ago when the Annual Bazaar 
became the main source of income, monetary support was 
on a very limited basis. 

The PTCA now has a tax exempt status which 
enables us to direct more money and donations back to 
CSDR. Every dollar raised, from the Book and Bake Sale, 
membership dues, the Annual Bazaar, and other 
programs the PTCA may sponsor, goes directly back to 
CSDR. PTCA funds have been used for: 

Purchase of a Universal Gym Machine 
Development of a new tricycle for the DMHU 
Equipment replacement in the Vocational 
Department 

Support for the establishment of a Career Center 
Support for JHS Living Skills Area 
Support for field trips in Elementary School 
Support for JHS woodworks 
Support for Reading is Fundamental Program 
Support for CSDR pot luck dinners 
Support for High School science department 
Prize money for Annual Bazaar Poster Contest 



Universal Gym Machine 


In addition to monetary support, the PTCA took 
action against Proposition 9. 

We have sponsored general meetings, both at school 
and regional conferences, to inform the parents and 
students of their rights under PL 94-142 and SSI. 


We will support or direct action against any issue to 
ensure the stability of educational and job opportunities 
of CSDR students. 

Your goals are our goals. Only with your input and 
participation can the PTCA continue being the service 
CSDR wants and needs. IPs everyone’s responsibility to 
contribute to the future. 


Adoption of SCIS II Science Program 

by Don Campbell 

Throughout the past two school years there has been 
a concentrated effort at CSDR to search out and identify a 
comprehensive program for the learning of science 
fundamentals. The criteria for acceptability were 
stringent. We wanted a developmentally based science 
program which would meet children at their level of 
development and which could be adapted to their 
learning styles. vVe wanuyu a piogram which rode 
defensibly on hands-on exploration and would keep 
children on the brink of discovery in a spiraling way. We 
wanted thinking to be pushed and invention to be 
generated. Witn all of this, we also wanted a science 
program that could be comfortably infused with 
mathematics and social studies so that transfer of 
knowledge would be constantly facilitated. 

The program that meets all of the determined 
criteria is the SCIS II Science program. This program 
provides students with experiences in concept 
development at six basic levels. This year we have 
purchased enough materials to begin field study science 
programs in the Demonstration School and in the High 
School. Prior to the initation of the program, however, we 
are providing out-service training in the use of SCIS II 
materials to selected staff members who will be involved. 

At the present time, nine CSDR staff members are 
enrolled in “Major Concepts in SCIS II,” a course 
presented at California State University, Fullerton. This 
preparation for implementation of the SCIS II program 
in the classrooms is made possible through ESEA Title I 
funding. 

Through participation in “Major Concepts in SCIS 
II,” teachers experience the SCIS II program through the 
process of exploration, invention and discovery in a 
simulated classroom environment. With each class 
session teachers gain greater insight into the potential 
use of SCIS II to stimulate students’ acquisition of factual 
knowledge and development of creative thinking. Much 
emphasis is placed on question asking skills which 
promote both convergent and divergent thinking. 

Participants in the training class have expressed 
enthusiasm about the program and are anxious to use 
these developmental materials and newly acquired 
techniques in the classroom. 
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Vocational All Stars 

The Vocational Department has initiated a new 
project to honor outstanding vocational students.During 
the second semester, each vocational teacher selects one 
outstanding student to be honored as a “Vocational All 
Star.” 

Students who are selected for this honor have their 
pictures and names placed on the Vocational All Stars 
board at the time of the annual Vocational Department 
Exhibit. The board is displayed in the vocational building 
throughout the year. 

Vocational teachers feel that the Vocational All Stars 
board provides motivation for vocational students while 
honoring those who have made notable achievements. 


The project was conceived, designed and 
implemented by Mr. William C. Peters, general shop 

teacher. 



“Hotline” for Deaf Initiated by 
Department of Transportation 


Persons with impaired hearing will now be able to 
make consumer inquiries about car problems, the U.S. 
Department of Transportation announced recently. 

The departments National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration is expanding its toll free Auto Safety 
Hotline to accommodate the hard-of-hearing by means of 
teleprinter. After July 1, the hotline will be able to 
accommodate calls from Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, as well. ■ 

By using the teleprinter receiving and sending 
facilities available in libraries, public institutions 
serving the deaf and, in some instances, in their homes, 
the hearing impaired can make direct inquiry to 
NHTSA. 

Joan Claybrook, NHTSA administrator, said, “Since 
1975, when our agency's free 'hotline' was inaugurated’, 
NHTSA has processed tens of thousands of calls annually 
from consumers reporting motor vehicle safety defects 
and information requests about recalls and safety 


investigations. This new service makes this vital 
information available to thousands of individuals who 
could not use it until today.” 

The inaugural call on the teleprinter circuit reserved 
for the hard-of-hearing was initiated at Gallaudet 
College, a District of Columbia institution that specializes 
in education of the deaf. 

The service opening honored the memory of Bernard 
M. Ames, a deceased NHTSA employee, who was 
interested in the problems of the hearing impaired 
because of personal experience with two of his sons. 

“Bernard Ames was sensitive to the problems of those 
affected by hearing loss,” Claybrook said. “He was 
especially concerned about their security as drivers and 
pedestrians, and before his death he wrote a NHTSA 
booklet, 'Tips on Car Care and Safety for Deaf Drivers,' to 
encourage their practice of highway safety.” Ames' 
widow, Mrs. Patricia Ames, of Fallston, Md., and the 
couple’s four children, participated in the “hotline” 
inaugural ceremony. 

As a result of a “hotline” call, NHTSA will mail 
information concerning recall campaigns when the 
make, model and model year of a vehicle is provided. Or if 
a person wants to report a problem, a pre-addressed, 
postage-paid questionnaire will be mailed. When the 
questionnaire is received by the agency, a copy will be 
forwarded to the vehicle manufacturer requesting 
assistance in resolving the problem. Other motor vehicle 
related information is available as well. 

“Hotline” telecommunications numbers exclusively 
for the hearing impaired are: 

Toll free, outside of Washington, D.C., (800)424-9153. 

In the District of Columbia 755-8919. 

The regular “Hotline” telephone numbers for the 
public at large are: 

Toll free, outside of Washington, D.C., (800)424-9393. 

In the District of Columbia 426-0123. 

Reprint from: Programs for the Handicapped, Washington, D.C., Dept.of HEW, 

July/ Aug. 1980, Number 4. 

TEAM Village 

Thinking Evaluating Applying Manipulating 
by Don Campbell 

Team Village, or “Learning Through Living,” is a 
Title IV-C project being implemented in our 
Demonstration School, and is designed to facilitate the 
understanding of mathematics by primary children. The 
program was adopted because it offered a most valuable 
dimension to CSDR's new developmental based 
curriculum. 

The new developmental based curriculum at CSDR 
is grounded in the philosophy that there must be 
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continuous emphasis on experience, application, and 
problem solving skills. 

Our mathematics program is being designed to 
respond to the needs of deaf children in a career-oriented 
society by focusing on concept development rather than 
on skill development — on understanding and practical 
usage rather than on mechanics and memorization. 

When children become aware of the fact that the 
understanding of mathematics tends to foster feelings of 
self sufficiency and to open up certain career options, it 
should follow that their inclination or enthusiasm for it 
will increase. As a result of experience based 
mathematics, our students should learn to function 
smoothly and confidently in their everyday encounters 
with mathematical situations. 

Our program for the primary children is designed 
specifically to provide many opportunities for children to 
explore and manipulate concrete objects, to understand 
numberness and its application to everyday living, and to 
practice this application in simulated life situations. It is 
the goal of our math program to provide our students with 
experiences which will equip them with the skill to think 
and communicate in mathematical terms as well as in 
their general expressive and receptive communication 
efforts. To facilitate the meeting of these goals, CSDR has 
established an exciting Title IV-C project in our 
Demonstration School called “Team Village.” 

Team Village is a diagnostic and prescriptive math 
program with a new twist. It is designed to teach basic 
math concepts and skills through real life experiences. 
Team Village uses the natural motivation of imitation 
and role playing to facilitate learning in the child and to 
combat declining math achievement and poor math 
attitudes. Math activity cards will be used in the grocery 


store, post office, doctor’s office, bank, hardware store, 
bakery, weather station, secretary-receptionist’s office' 
communications center, travel agency, and hobby store to 
teach the following eleven areas of math: 

1. Word problems and missing elements 

2. Addition and subtraction 

3. Multiplication and division 

4. Mental computation and numerical reasoning 

5. Fractions and geometry 

6. Measurement 

7. Time and calendar concepts 

8. Money manipulation 

9. Numeration skills 

10. Graphing 

11. Following mathematical directions 

These activities will range from K-9 levels and follow 
proven theories of cognitive development. 

The Team Village itself is a fascinating new facility 
housed in the Demonstration School area. The physical 
features were constructed by Mr. Joe Summers, a car- 
penter on our maintenance staff. Mrs. Margaret Davis 
is the Team Village project teacher and Mrs. Willa 
Barber is her full time instructional aide assigned to 
the project. 

It is anticipated that Team Village will be in full 
operation by November 1, 1980, and will operate under 
the cooperative leadership of Mrs. Nyda Boyer and Mrs. 
Pat Batchelder, Demonstration School Principals, and 
Dr.Don Campbell, Curriculum Coordinator. 



Residence Hall Support Services 

The Residence Hall Support Services (RHSS), 
located in Lassen I, was established on September 1, 1980, 
to provide support services to the residence hall programs 
in the areas of student growth, health and welfare. The 
Center began with five core areas and will add other 
responsibilities after these areas are in operation and as 


other student needs become evident. The five core areas 
are: 

1. Residence Hall Sports 

2. Tutorial Services 

3. Experiential Learning 

4. Human Sexuality 

5. Student Work Program 
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Experiential Learning Coordinator Barbara Beverley 
going over the bank books with Bank Manager, Mike Robin 


The Center’s philosophy is based on and emphasizes 
experiential learning and positive experiences as well as 
promoting community contact and involvement for the 
students of CSDR. This is accomplished through 
conjointly planned activities of the residence hall and 
Support Services staffs. At RHSS, student welfare, self 
esteem and educational fulfillment are of utmost 
importance. This is a place where students can come for 
correct information and positive, concerned guidance. 
We at RHSS hope that We can be of service to all the 
students and staff at CSDR. All services at RHSS are 
provided under the direction of the Dean of Students. 

The RHSS is staffed by members of the counseling 
staff who volunteered to be part of this new endeavor. 
They are Bob Jackson, Sports Coordinator; Jody Favor, 
Tutorial Service. Coordinator; Barbara Beverley, 
Experiential Learning Coordinator; and A. B. Casern, 
Jr., Coordinator of the Student Work Program and 
Project Director. We are presently recruiting for a 
Coordinator of the Human Sexuality Program. Because 
of the importance of this particular program, we feel that 
the person chosen must have the appropriate background 
requirements to fill the position. We have laid the 
groundwork and should be operational in this program 
soon 

The following is a description of the various units of 
the RHSS: 

Residence Hall Sports Program 

The primary concern is to coordinate afterschool 
sports programs for the residence hall students and staff. 
Emphasis is placed on socialization, personal fulfillment, 
community interaction and sportsmanship. Activities are 
planned in cooperation with local schools, Parks and 
Recreation, American Youth Soccer Organization and 

Residence n ails Sports Coordinator Bob J aclcson worlcmg 
on flag football formations with the Demonstration School 

team 


Tutorial Services Coordinator Jody Favor with Abel 
Lopez filling out a job application 

Experiential Learning Program 

This unit consists of a student bank, post office, 
store, and current events/weather station. It is an ex- 
periential learning module which provides practical 
mathematics, communication and job skills in a highly 
reinforced and low-competitive social exchange. The stu- 


CSDR Physical Education and Athletic Directors. 
Coeducational intramural programs will be developed 
for appropriate areas of the residence hall program. 


Tutorial Support Services 

The primary concern is to utilize experiential 
learning materials and positive assertion techniques a,nd 
methods to reinforce the student’s academic skills 
through individualized tutoring. Staff members and 
University of California student volunteers are utilized in 
the tutoring sessions. Peer and cross-age tutoring will be 
implemented as part of the tutorial program. 
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dents experience job responsibility, procedures and skills 
in a progressive way. The coordinator, Barbara Beverley, 
has arranged with the Bank of America to supply help 
and many of the materials used in the student bank. 

Student Work Program 

This program is an experiential learning module for 
job seeking and job application skills. A job 
announcement board has been established where both 
off-campus and on-campus jobs are posted. Students 
must choose a job, fill out an application and pass an 
interview before they are placed in a job. Classes on 
different job skills are being planned by Frank Almeida, 
counselor from Palomar I, as part of this program. 



Flag football players going through their exercise program 
ivith their coach George Lightburn 


Human Sexuality Program 

This program will provide students with approaches 
and choices to real-life situations, accurate information, 
and opportunities for decision-making using values 
clarification techniques. The purpose is to effect a 
meaningful self-image and to educate both boys and girls 
in a shared sexual responsibility. Parental permission is 
required for students to participate in this instruction 
program. 

Another very important and successful aspect of the 
RHSS is the education center located in Lassen I. In this 
center students can use materials which are low-verbal 
and high-interest in nature. The subjects range from job 
skills to human sexuality. Students are welcome to visit 
and read the materials. Counselors will be on hand to 
answer any questions or help with problems regarding 
these materials. 

Parent Education Program 

This year CSDR is pleased to announce the 
establishment of a Parent Education Program. The 


program will be coordinated by Greg Hall, Parent-Infant 
Specialist. Mr. Hall has also had experience as a 
dormitory counselor at the California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley, and as a teacher in the Demonstration School- 
here at CSDR. 

The purpose of the Parent Education Program is to 
meet the emotional, informational, and educational needs 
of parents of children enrolled at CSDR. The program 
will offer a variety of services for parents who want to 
know more about deafness and how it affects their child's 
learning experience. Parents will also be given the 
opportunity to learn more about CSDR and what it's 
doing to help educate their child. The services for parents 
will include: individual home visits, a resource library, 
monthly newsletters, video programs, campus tours, and 
a parent orientation weekend. 

The purpose of the home visit program is to establish 
an individualized program of monthly meetings with 
parents who would like more personal contact with 
CSDR. The goal of each home visit is to create an 
atmosphere for better communication between parents, 
children, and staff through the exchange of information 
and ideas. Mr. Hall will be traveling throughout 
Southern California to meet with parents who express an 
interest in the home visitation program. Because parents 
of younger children are likely to have more emotional and 
informational concerns for their child, the home 
visitation program will be directed towards this 
population. However, concerned parents of any child may 
request a home visit by contacting the Parent Education 
Program. 

The Parent Education Program will be establishing 
a resource library for parents who wish to gain more 
information on a variety of subjects (hearing aids, 
behavior, language, and speech development, etc.) 
Parents may request the information either in person or 
through the mail. 

Mr. Hall is in the process of developing a mini-series 
of videotape programs for viewing by parents. The tapes 
will allow parents to observe their child in school or the 
dormitory, lectures on deafness by professional:,, parent 
discussion groups, and much more. 

Throughout the school year the Parent Education 
Program will be sending a newsletter to all parents with 
information designed for parents of hearing impaired 
children. Information such as tax deductions, how to help 
your child learn language, local community resources, 
hearing aids, and excerpts from national publications for 
parents of hearing impaired children will be included in 
the newsletter. 

At the beginning of each school year, CSDR will 
be hosting a parent orientation weekend for all parents 
interested in learning more about deafness, total com- 
munication, parent-child relations, and the program 
at CSDR. 
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The general goal of Parent Education Program is to 
realize the rights of parents to be more informed and to 
recognize them as a valuable resource in the education of 
hearing impaired children. 

For further information contact: 

Greg Hall 

Parent Education Program 

Lassen I 

j ! 

Assertive Discipline 

by Don Campbell 

Like just about every other school in the nation, 
CSDR is concerned about discipline. To help us deal with 
this concern, all of our dormitory, teaching, and 
supervisory staff members have been provided, through 
Title I funding, with training in a new positive behavior 
management program called “Assertive Discipline,” and 
our school has adopted this program as an integral part of 
the CSDR curriculum. 

Assertive Discipline is a new approach to classroom 
and school behavior management which provides 
teachers and dormitory counselors with the necessary 
skills and confidence to . “take charge” of behavior 
problems in a positive, firm, and consistent way. The 
program advocates that school personnel in charge of 
children must use a systematic approach to discipline 
which enables them to set firm and consistent limits for 
the students, and at the same time remain aware of each 
student’s need for warmth and positive support. 

In brief, the program includes two major 
components: 

1. Much praise and reinforcement of the student 
for good behavior. 

2. The establishment of clearly understood 
classroom rules to which each student is held 
accountable. 

If the student chooses to break a rule, he is (in effect) 
also choosing to receive the pre-established consequence 
attached to it. Repeated offenders earn consequences 
which are somewhat increased in severity. In this way, 
the teacher or counselor does not have to devote undue 
attention to behavior problems which can be a constant 
distraction to any group learning situation. 

In the areas of our school where Assertive Disci- 
line has been effectively implemented, we are seeing 
interesting results. There are fewer disruptions in the 
classroom, dormitory, and playg'rou'nd areas; the stu- 
dents are learning to be responsible for their own 
behavior; and teachers are having more time to teach. 
It seems to be working, and we are pleased. 


NTID Sponsors Project for 
Technical Communication 

Today’s rapidly increasing technical discoveries 
often create a need for new words to identify technical 
concepts. These technical discoveries also create a need 
for new technical signs to identify these same technical 
concepts for the nation’s 14 million deaf and hearing 
impaired people. 

The National Technical Institute for the Deaf (NTID) 
at Rochester Institute of Technology (RIT) is sponsoring 
a nationally based project to collect, evaluate and record 
signs used for technical communication. 

Videotapes that contain more than 800 technical 
words and their corresponding technical signs have 
been developed in eight subject areas, including math, 
English, business, engineering, and fine and applied arts. 
Each word is signed, spoken, and captioned with spel- 
lings and diacritical markings to aid pronounciation. 
The videotapes are being used for instruction by RIT 
faculty, staff and students. 

In addition, instruction manuals which describe the 
signs and their appropriate positions and movements 
also are being developed. The videotapes and instruc- 
tion manuals, which are independent of each other, will 
soon become available for dissemination to deaf education 
programs— throughout the country and to other nations. 

“Communications research at NTID is an integral 
part of the total research effort at Rochester Institute of 
Technology,” says Dr. M. Richard Rose, RIT president. 
“NTID’s presence at RIT gives our communications 
research people a unique opportunity to apply their 
research in a test market situation— our deaf and hearing 
faculty, staff and students help us refine the .products of 
our research and make them more marketable for 
others.” 

Another NTID communications research project 
currently in progress is meeting the continual need to 
provide deaf students with opportunities to practice 
communication skills through materials used in the class. 

Thirty deaf RIT students are practicing speech- 
reading lessons developed from materials taught in the 
formal classroom through the use of a Dynamic Audio- 
video Interactive Device (DAVID). The system in- 
corporates computer-based learning and instructional 
television. The DAVID system also has potential for 
instruction in both sign and oral communication modes. 

Several DAVID systems ' will be installed in the 
~ NTID Self-Instructional Laboratory next year to help 
meet the needs of all deaf students in speechreading 
courses. 

Dr. William E. Castle, vice president of RIT and 
director of NTID, says that one of NTID’s basic missions 
is to conduct communications research that can be 
applied to develop new, imaginative teaching methods. 
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“We believe that the system and the additional practice it 
provides our deaf students will result in a significant 
improvement in speechreading ability and thus assist in 
improving the communication skills of deaf people,” he 
adds. “We plan to make the DAVID system available 
nationally to deaf education- professionals once the 
preliminary research data on the pilot group of deaf RIT 
students is completed.” 

A third research project is helping educators to 
discover the most effective way to caption television 
programs so that deaf children’s comprehension is 
increased. NTID at RIT and WGBH-TV of Boston, Mass., 
are studying the effect of caption rate and language level. 
The studies are designed to create guidelines for 
captioning programs for children 8 through 18 years of 
age. 

_ _Prglimm ary research shows that young viewers can 

Student Assistance Fund 

In memory of Mr. Richard E. Tuttle, Clay 
Patterson’s grandfather: 

Mrs. Ralph Earle 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Philip Grace 

In memory of Mr. Jack Moss, brother of : 

Mrs. Dickey DeLoss 

Minor Donations Funds 

In memory of Mr. E. H. Poor: 

Mrs. Dickey DeLoss 

United Way of San Diego: 

Hannah Tatro and Virginia Garver 

CALIFORNIA SCHOOL F< 


comprehend the same information in captions presented 
at 60, 90, and 120 words per minute. Research results also 
show that captions written in simpler language helps 
comprehension. This is particularly true for poorer 
readers and with programs which are more verbal and 
less visual in format. WGBH-TV, a leader in children’s 
educational programming, is now applying these 
research results to its current programming. 

NTID at RIT conducts applied communications 
research that investigates the types of communication 
problems the deaf population have and why they have 
them, and looks into the development of more effective 
techniques and materials for the diagnosis and treatment 
of communication problems and the subsequent 
implementation of these materials into instructional 
programs. 


TDD Numbers 

.. 1. American Airlines 
(800) 582-1573 

2. Holiday Inn 
(800) 283-5544 

3. Merrill Lynch (investments) 

(914) 473-1488 

4. National Park Services 
(213) 688-3081 

5. Social Security Administration 
(800) 282-4578 

6. Operator assistance for person-to-person collect or 
directory assistance calls. (24-hour service) 

(800) 855-1155 

THE DEAF, RIVERSIDE 


Tuesday, 2.... 
Thursday, 1 1 
Tuesday, 16.. 
Thursday, 18 


Wednesday, 7 . 

Thursday, 8 

Thursday, 15 

Thursday, 22 

Wednesday, 28 
Thursday, 29 


Thursday, 5 
TBA 


1980-81 Wrestling Schedule 


December 

CSDR at Twin Pines 3 2 qo p.m. 

Eagle Mountain at CSDR 5 S 00 p.m. 

Serrano at CSDR ... 3:00 p ' m ' 

CSDR at Lutheran Orange 3:30 p.m. 

January 

CSDR at Rubidoux 5.OO p.m. 

CSDR at Lutheran La Verne 7 S 00 p.m. 

Sherman Indian at CSDR 3.3O p>m . 

Melody land at CSDR 3.3O p . m . 

CSDR at CSDF TBA 

Whittier Christian at CSDR 4:30 p.m. 

February 

Webb at CSDR 7:0 o p. m . 

League Finals at CSDR TBA 


TBA — To Be Announced 
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Boys' J.V. and Varsity Basketball Schedule 

December 


Tuesday, 2 Silver Valley at CSDR (Varsity only) 

Saturday, 7 ... ......... Alumni at CSDR 

Tuesday, 9 CSDR at Riverside Christian 

January 

Friday, 9 Lutheran La Verne at CSDR ...... A 

.«■ Wednesday, 14 CSDR at Sherman Indian High School ...... 

Friday, 16 Serrano High School at CSDR' 

Tuesday, 20 CSDR at Webb 

Wednesday, 21 CSDR at Melodyland High School 

Friday, 23 Lutheran Orange at CSDR 

Tuesday, 27 CSDR at Lutheran Orange 

Wednesday, 28 Sherman Indian High School at CSDR 

Thursday-Saturday, 29-31 .... California Classic Tournament, Fremont 

February - 

Friday, 6 CSDR at Serrano High School 

Tuesday, 10 CSDR at Eagle Mountain High School 

Wednesday, 1 1 Eagle Mountain High School at CSDR 

Wednesday, 1 8 Melodyland at CSDR 

Thursday, 19 CSDR at Lutheran La Verne 

Friday, 20 W'ebb High School at CSDR.., 


TBA — To Be Announced 


6:30 p.m. 

7:00/8:30 p^m. 
6:00/7:30 p.m. 


3:00/4:30 p.m. 
3:00/4:30 p.m. 
3:30/5:00 p.m. 
3:00/4:30 p.m. 
6:00/7:30 p.m. 
3:30/5:00 p.m. 
6:15/8:00 p.m. 
2:00/3:30 p.m. 
TBA 


3:00/4:30 p.m. 
5:00/6:30 p.m. 
3:00/4:30 p.m. 
6:00/7:30 p.m. 
6:30/8:00 p.m. 
3:30/5:00 p.m. 


Girls' J.V. and Varsity Basketball Schedule 


December 

Tuesday, 2 Silver Valley High School at CSDR (Varsity only) 

Thursday-Saturday, 4-6 Riverside Christian Tournament 

Tuesday, 9 CSDR at Notre Dame High School 

Thursday, 1 1 Riverside Christian at CSDR (Varsity only) 

January 

Thursday, 8 :.... Lutheran La Verne at CSDR , 

Friday, 9 CSDR at Sherman Indian 

Tuesday, 13 Sherman Indian at CSDR 

Thursday, 15 CSDR at Serrano High School (Varsity only) 

Tuesday, 20 Melodyland at CSDR 

Thursday, 22 CSDR at Lutheran Orange 

Thursday-Saturday, 29-31 .... California Classic Tournament 

February 

Tuesday, 3 CSDR at Lutheran La Verne 

Wednesday, 4 CSDR at Eagle Mountain 

Thursday 5 Serrano High School at CSDR (Varsity only) 

Tuesday, 10 Lutheran Orange at CSDR 

Tuesday, \ 7 . - - CSDR at Melodyland High School 

Thursday, 19 Eagle Mountain High School at CSDR 


TBA — To Be Announced 


5:00 p.m. 

TBA 

3:00/4:30 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 

3:30/5:00 p.m. 
2:00/3:30 p.m. 
3:00/4:30 p.m 

3:30 p.m. 

6:00/7:30 p.m. 
TBA 


6:30/8:00 p.m. 
5:00/6:30 p.m. 

7:00 p.m. 

3:30/5:00 p.m. 
3:30/5:00 p.m. 
3:00/4:30 p.m. 
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